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Are there any pioneers today who endure equal 
hardships ? 

What problems on our farms are still like those of 
colonial days ? 

What help can the county-agent give in solving these 
problems ? 

Pupils are required to take notes during the reci- 
tation. At the end of the readings they are assigned 
such topics as those below or similar ones to write up 
from their notes and then talk for a few minutes on 
the topic which they have, the. class, of course, having 
the privilege to correct them or challenge their opin- 
ions. (The teacher may have to interfere occasion- 
ally) : Clothing, food, cooking-utensils, lighting, heat- 
ing, household activities, methods of farming, farm 
machinery, servants, amusements, education, travel, 
religion, superstition, protection against Indians, gov- 
ernment, houses, trade, money, fish and game, hospi- 
tality. 

This is an agricultural community, with the rail- 
road from nine to twenty miles distant from the dif- 
ferent farms. The question developed, "Why is this 
so entirely an agricultural community?" Two pupils 
were appointed to investigate and report on the mat- 
ter. Among interesting results of the reading were 
the comparisons of present day home activities in this 
community that resemble very closely those of our 
ancestors. We hear statements today about industry 
having been taken from the home. Any farmer's wife 
in this section of the country, and in many others, can 



assure you that such statements are incorrect. The 
following were assigned to pupils who volunteered to 
observe the operations in their homes if possible, and 
if not possible to observe, to talk it over with their 
parents and report : — 

Raising of geese (picking and uses of feathers, 
comparison of prices) : making soap (present recipe, 
and use of ash lye of colonial days) ; drying apples 
and other fruits ; making apple butter (recipe) ; mak- 
ing cider ; killing hogs and curing meat ; keeping vege- 
tables and apples for winter use ; making brooms, (in- 
cluding treatment of broom corn and comparative 
prices); raising of turkeys; and "harvesting crop;" 
churning and making butter ; weaving rugs and carpets. 

The day after the work was apparently completed, 
we had a general discussion. Then each had a sum- 
mary of the period to write for the note-book. Each, 
too, must keep a list of all books assigned for reading. 
After such a series, the class has a better understand- 
ing of the whole period, and will be more fully pre- 
pared, not only for the study of the Revolutionary 
Period, but also for that of the present day, as he 
realizes the hardships of his ancestors, and sees how 
we "have come to be". 

A visit to colonial houses in the neighborhood will 
repay the effort, and if some members of the class 
can trace their family to the first settlers, additional 
interest is gained. Bohemia Manor is not far from 
the school, and students enjoy seeing it. At least two 
pupils can trace back to colonial grants of land, so 
colonial life is beginning to seem very real to them. 
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IF the number and nature of requests just received 
by the Executive Committee of the Teachers' As- 
sembly is any criterion it would seem that we need 
discussion and expression of opinion as to the purpose 
and function of the North Carolina Teachers' Assem- 
bly. At its January meeting the Executive Committee 
had requests for the organization of no less than four 
new departments all of which have come about through 
the development and growth in size of the present de- 
partments until the modern language teachers in the 
high school department, for example, feel that they are 
a body of sufficient size and importance to be accorded 
the dignity of a separate department. In like manner 
the domestic science folks and the agriculture folks 
feel that they should be organized departmentally ; and 
so for other groups. 



The argument for this creation of new departments 
is, in effect, that the modern language folks are not 
interested in the problems of the English teachers, the 
corn club leaders are not concerned with the problems 
of home making, etc., etc. The argument goes on to 
show how much more the members of these several 
groups would get out of the meetings at the Teachers' 
Assembly if each group could be assigned a department 
by itself with its own separate organization and 
program. 

The question at once arises as to whether or not it 
is the province of the Teachers' Assembly to arrange for 
a program to instruct the members with their varied 
interests in the technique of their particular work. Is 
it not rather, perhaps, the province of these meetings to 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Superintendent E. J. Harbison, of Ramseur, reports 
that the high school assisted by the grades is compiling 
as many oral proverbs of an anonymous character as 
possible, and he asks that other high schools send 
lists from their communities. The plan is to catalogue 
the proverbs and later to publish them. The girls in 
the high school have organized a glee club and are 
giving concerts at neighboring schools. An effort is 
being made to add 500 volumes to the library this year. 

The Elizabeth City school system has been surveyed 
by the United States Bureau of Education, preparatory 
to a building campaign in which it is proposed to spend 
a half million dollars in new buildings and the renova- 
tion of old buildings. The schools will be reorganized 
on the six-six plan, and the science and vocational 
departments will be greatly enlarged. In common with 
many other communities Elizabeth City has been forced 
to adopt the relay plan for four grades on account of 
congestion of numbers. 

"The experiment of transporting children to school 
by automobile trucks in the rural districts has proved 
successful in Mecklenburg County," said Superinten- 
dent J. M. Matthews of the county schools. "The 
total enrollment has not only improved but the daily 
attendance has improved also. The four trucks now 
employed in conveying children from small one-teacher 
school districts to high schools at Huntersville, Mat- 
thews, Newells and Hickory Grove transport about 80 
pupils daily. Even on bad days there was no falling 
off in attendance." 

Superintendent H. P. Harding reports the build- 
ing of an additional wing, to contain twelve class-rooms 
and a cafeteria, to the new high school at Charlotte. 
Plans are being drawn for a vocational school building. 
The building program of the school board includes 
a new high school in the northern part of the city and 
additional rooms to a number of grammar schools. 
Bonds to the amount of $750,000 voted last year have 
been sold at par. The graduating class of the Char- 
lotte High School this year numbers 104. 
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find and develop a great common interest in the prob- 
lems of the profession in this State ? Ought the organ- 
ization to be along the lines of specialized interests 
or along the lines of big common purpose? Is the Teach- 
ers' Assembly a place for instruction, is it a sort of 
teachers' institute, or is it a place for catching a glimpse 
of the great educational problems in the large which 
concern our state school system. 

These are fundamental questions as they concern our 
professional organization. They are questions which 



ought not to be settled abruptly and ex cathedra, so to 
speak. Such questions ought to be taken up and dis- 
cussed in the meetings of the local associations. Free 
expression of opinion and comment should be given 
publicity through our professional magazines. Every 
teacher and school official in the State ought to have 
some positive opinion one way or the other about these 
matters. 

To be concrete about it the local associations could 
discuss such questions as these. Do we need more de- 
partments in the organization of the Teachers' Assem- 
bly? Why do we need more? Why do we not need 
more? Upon what basis shall we proceed in deter- 
mining the departments necessary: (a) specialized in- 
terests; (b) organic interests ; (c) particularized prob- 
lems; (d) general professional problems? Can we 
have, ought we to have a few big departments with 
each department determining the sections within it- 
self, or a large number of small departments each with 
its own separate organization? 

The members of the Executive Committee as now 
constituted feel very strongly that the Teachers' As- 
sembly for the present ought to be a place and a body 
to feel and to generate a feeling for bigness and unity 
in the approach to our state educational problems. If 
we are to build up a state system of schools, if we 
are to develop a teaching profession, if we are to put 
across a big educational program, we need unity and 
not division, we need the cohesion inherent in great 
common interests and not differentiations or variance 
arising over methods, texts, course requirements, time 
allowances, etc., etc. We shall get nowhere with our 
state educational program until we can convince hard- 
headed public opinion that we are united and agreed 
upon certain definite big issues. So long as our pro- 
fessional meetings are taken up in discussing problems 
of detail in management or method we shall present 
to the public the spectacle of a house divided against 
itself. If we can make these annual meetings a time 
and place for organizing, unifying, classifying, direct- 
ing our energies toward some one great common end 
we shall make our organization contribute. Unless we 
can do this we shall continue to dissipate and scatter 
our resources and our energies. 

While this is the opinion of the members of the 
Executive Committee yet they welcome suggestion, 
comment, discussion and adverse criticism. Shall we 
present to the public, to the Legislature, to the politi- 
cians a clear-cut, organic, definite, well-arranged and 
well-unified program of educational development be- 
cause it proceeds from a well-organized and organic 
body or shall we be content to sit back and meekly ac- 
cept what those who "view with alarm" see fit to 
pass out? 



